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Civil, and Ceremonial Law. 
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SERMON 


ASSIZAES 


HELD AT 


OR . 


On Wedneſday, Auguſt 15, 1753. 
BEFORE 


e Right Honourable Sir THOMAS PARKER, Kut. 
Chief Baron of his MA JESTY's Court of Exchequer ; 


d the Honourable Sir MARTIN WRIGHT, Knt. one of 
the Juſtices of his MA JESTY's Court of Kng's-Bench. 


diſhed at the Requeſt of the Hin SNERIFr, and the Gent A“ 
MEN of the Granp Jury. = 


By GLOCESTER RIDLEY, LI. B. 
Rector of M eſton- Long ville in Norfolk. 
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| for J. GLEED, in Norwich ; and fold by JoHN CHARK E and Jonyw 
nd JAMES RivixnGTON, in Londen: Alſo by Mr. THURI.BOURN, in 
embridge, and Mr, CRA1GHTON, in [pfwwich. 
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This SER M O N, 
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And moſt obedient Servant, 


GLOCESTER RIDLEY. 
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PSALM CXLVII. 19. 


e ſheweth his Word unto Jacob, his Stotutes and 
his Tud, gments unto Iſrael. 


F we reflect on the numerous ſyſtems of Moraliſts, the 
voluminous codes and digeſts of Legiſlators, and the 
many rites of atonement and propitiation taught and 
practiſed in the world, we ſhall ſee the judgments and 
bours of the learned, various as they are, yet concurring to 
itneſs the darkneſs of human underſtanding, which Philoſo- 
by trimmed its midnight lamp to enlighten ; the perverſe- 
5 of the human will, which Juſtice drew its vindictive 
vord to reſtrain ; and the guilt that fiill continued to burthen 


m{cence, notwithſtanding their united endeavours to regu- 
tz the Actions of Mankind. 


But who were the Philoſophers ? Men, who fate in tho 
me Darkneſs that covered the Nations they inſtructed. If 
ey drew from their own fountains only, they were 6/:nd 
zaders of the Blind, It is true they travelled for Inſtruction, 
d conſulted the ſages of antiquity : but thoſe ſages were 
len under like circumſtances, deriving their beams from 
fill remoter ſource of light; where, multiply the re— 
exions as often as we will, we mult at length arrive at a 
cient fountain and origin, which can be only Ze Father 


B of 


Jan. i. 
7 


Heb. vii. 
27. 


Mar ii. 
7 8 


whom the obligation of puniſhment is due, can the tl 


(2) 
of lights, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, Ty 
divine geometrician, who compoſed the world, and kny 
the natures, properties, uſes, relations, proportions, 
bearings of things in themſelves, and with regard to one; 
other, can alone comprehend thoſe fitneſſes, can alone di 
cover thoſe general rules reſulting from them, which cy 
ſtitute the cternal law of nature, 


Again, Who were the Legiſlators and Magiſtrates 1 
of like paſſions with thoſe whoſe paſſions they were to go 
Their commands might raiſe mounds to reftrain the li 
floods, and force them to pay their tribute to the ocean; 
would leave the ocean itſelf without ſhores, to rage, u 
overflow the world. Such were the antient Monarchis 
where little irregularities were curbed by a power thats 
ſerved no bounds itſelf, and was ſcarce more ſupport: 
than the evils it pretended to ſuppreſs: but a well temp 
equal polity muſt be derived from the only potentate, wii 
judgments are right, and endure for ever; by whom | 
reign, and princes decree juſtice, by whom princes rule and 
bles, even all the zudges of the earth, Prov. viii. 15, 16. 


Laſtly, Who were the Prieſts, who pretended to at 
for ſins, and propitiate heaven? Men, who needed dat 
offer up ſacrifice firſt for their own fins, How was it 
ſible for them to find out the methods of atonement ! 
who can forgive fins ſave God only? From Him only, 


of pardon and remiſſion be known. 


635 


Ta1s, the Architect of nature, the King of all the earth, 
e offended Majeſty of heaven, vouchſafed to do, in that 
» ſhewed his Words unto Jacob, his Statutes, and his Judg- 
ents unto Tjrael, 


Theſe terms Words, Statutes, and Judgments, will lead me 
) ſhew the ſeveral kinds of laws, how they differ, and what 
re their reſpective uſes, 


WorDs or Commands, by the general conſent of Inter- 
reters, refer to the Moral Law; STATUTEs to the Cere- 
mal Law, or Religious Rites; and JupGMENTs to Fo- 
mic Laws, * | 

| Theſe 


* The Worp of the Lon ſignifies in general Divine Rewe/ation; whence the ſe- 
t place, where God ſpake from between the Cherubim on being conſulted, is 
led by a name derived from this root, AT, and may be tranſlated Oracle. 
t when it is reſtrained to a particular ſpecies of Revelation, it means the Com- 
ments Or Jex Miyus; He wrote on the tables the TEN WorDs which the 
d ſpake unto you in the Mount out of the midſt of the fire. Deut. x. 4. 


STaTUTES are Injunctions exactly deſcribed, or, as the antient manner was, 
waved ; applied to decrees or poſitive rites impoſed by ſufficient authority, whoſe 
ligation flows. not from the apparent moral fitneſs, but from the will of the im- 
er. ip fatura non aliud ſunt quam decretum regis abſque ulld ratione 
d.] R. S. & R. Levi. Statuta ſunt pracepta quæ non habent manifeflam ra- 
mem, R. D. 


ſuyomeNTs or Ordinances are ſuch points as were determined for regulating the 
ward behaviour between man and man, evening} matters between contending 
ies, Sunt JUDICIA gue inter hominem & ſocium Jus. R. D. Sepe in ſacris lite- 
uli agitur de lege Dei, ia hæc vocabula conjunguntur, Meſvoth, Chuccim, e- 
eſphatim, gue Græci tranſlatores convertunt tiles, oiaiipale, et & πElf̃e. Vide 
r eutem mi hi eorum opinio probabilis, qui, quoties iſta conjunguntur, rue tiles; r 
wrt eam ligis partem quam moralem vocant, in qua præcipitun quid Deo, quid proxi- 
debeamus ; OX aiwpale Vero, ſacros ritus, totamque adio ceremonialem li gem; xgl- 
\a denique, eam partem que ad civilem politiam et forenſes controvirſias pertinet, 


ejudicialem appellant. Apud Druſ. in Crit. Sacris, ad Deut. vi. 1 


-_ 


. e. 3. 


As xiv. 
17. 


Pſ. c. 3. 
Deut. vi. 
4. 


AMaith, 
xxii. 37, 


38. 


( 4) 


Theſe are nearly related to one another; in their origin 
derived from the fame divine fountain: in their 2%, inteng. 
ed to procure the happineſs of mankind : in their executicy, 
antiently placed in the ſame hands ; for the King, why 
gave laws to a people, was at the ſame time the perſon why 
miniſtered in the ſacred rites : and when God firſt ſeparated 
them, he yet ſignified the nearneſs of their relation by com. 
mitting to two Brothers, Moſes and Aaron, the legiſlature 
and the prieſthood. Length of time has produced a much 
wider difference, which it will be neceſſary to ſtate, to pro- 
cure the happy re-union of their influences, and prevent 
confuſion of them, in the conduct of our lives, 


I. When we reflect, that we are the workmanſhip af 
God, that He made us, not we ourſelves, that our beings, our 
powers, our faculties are derived from Him, we preſent! 
diſcern a neceſſary relation to him, and conſequent dutic 
devolving upon us: when we experience farther, that the 
preſervation and enjoyments of our lives are diſpenſed b 
his providence ; for it is He, who gives us rain from bes 
ven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling cur hearts with food and glad 
neſs, We ſee that we are not only the work of his han: 
but the objects of his care; not only by Creation, Jig Perg 
but by his Providence, the ſheep of his paſiure, Here G. 
lays the foundation of his Divine ETrics; Hear, CI 
rael, the Lord our God is one Lerd; and thou ſhalt lie ti 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy ſoul, «il 
«ith all thy might, And this dedication of ourſelves, ou 
affections, and powers, our Saviour tells us 16 tbe FIRST an 
GREAT Commandment, 
| Whe 


EF) 


When we look from ourſelves round us, and ſee man- 
id caſt in the ſame mould that we are, endued with the 
ne powers and faculties, ſubject to the ſame infirmities, 
vuring under the ſame wants; that we ſtand in need of 
ar aſſiſtance, and they again of ours, we perceive that 
re is a Sameneſs among us; that what is naturally con- 
nent and inconvenient to us, is equally ſo to them: 
ence we are convinced of the reaſonableneſs of another 


| neighbour as thyſelf, And on theſe two commandments 


; compendium of the decalogue, the abridgment of 
ICS, 


This with all its deductions and proper applications in 
cular circumſtances is that e non ſcripta, ſed nata, that 
which God, when he created human race, gave to 
Kind, wrote at the ſame time by the ſame fingers that 
boned us. And if our perception of things was clcar, 
judgments unprepoſſeſſed, and our wills unbiaſſed, theſe 
would appear evident. But if our firſt anceſtor, in the 
perfection of his nature, could be miſled by the preſent 
& of ſenſe, the curioſity of forbidden knowledge, and the 
dition of making his condition better than providence 
ned it, what prepoſterous and wrong elections mutt his 
be likely to make, in the blindneſs of unaſſiſted or miſ- 
ed reaſon, the clamour of appetite, and the tumult of 
bon, 


t was therefore neceſſary, and becauſe neceſſary, rea- 
{onable 


W hc 


nmandment which God gave the Jews, Thou ſhalt love 1 


Math. 
Saviour tells us, hang all the law and the prophets, It is xxii. 49. 


P/. cv. 22. for 400 years, but rather that they were a means of informing ve, Files, 


C6) 
onable to be ſuppoſed, that God would preſcribe to mz 
th great lines of duty, and direct a courſe for him to Pro 
ceed in. Accordingly the oldeſt hiſtorian informs us 
frequent divine revelations to the patriarchs, mixing yi; 
the moral ſuch political and religious points, as were come 
nient for them to know. And theſe, blended toethet 
the anceſtor, in whoſe perſon concurred the father, ys 
and prieſt, delivered by tradition to his fon, ſome 11 
unmixt, others corrupted by their own additions. 


This traditional morality, polity, and religion, was het 
preſerved in the line of Abraham, than in the reſt of t 
world. And when God foreſaw that they would remitt 
care, and corrupt their traditional law delivered, he p 
vided that the moral law ſhould be engraven upon two 
bles of ſtone, and the ceremonzal written in a book, toyet! 
with ſuch a ſyſtem of political or civil laws, as would 
neceſſary for that commonwealth into which he was t 
going to erect them.+ The making the Jus a rept 
tory of his oracles was, tho' an honour to them, for 
virtue of their anceſtor Abraham, yet intended for the 
nefit of mankind, who, by degrees, received great afliſta 
and improvement from it. 


For theſe gracious purpoſes God ſhewed his words 1 
Jacob, bis ſtatutes and his judgments unto Iſrael ; and ha 


+ We read not of the Jus corrupting their traditions in Cina and . 


God's will, and teaching ther fenators r om. Yet after they left Arpt, all 
law, was ſecured, no ſooner were they mingled with the heathen, but they # 
their works, Where we ſee the wiſdom of God in dirccting the law to be w 
when he foreſaw that tradition would be no longer able to preſerve it uncorrul 


3 

done ſo by any other nation, the Heathens continued a 
afiderable time without the knowledge of his Laws. 
ey had no more than what maim'd and interpolated tra- 
jon had brought amongſt them. The progreſs of it 
ng them is thus deſcribed by Plato, a very curious en- 
er into antiquity, After the deluge he ſuppoſes © ſome 
ue preſerved in the mountains, and that for a time, want 
4 wealth being equally ſtrangers, there was a great ſim- 
city of manners; there was no knowledge of letters or 
ting, they therefore followed the cuſtoms and inſtitutes 
their fathers, which they obeyed as Laws, As they en- 
ſed and colonies went off, they carried with them the 
atitutions of their fathers, mixing each ſuch new laws 
carcumſtances of time and place required,” 7: 


As mankind ſtill more encreaſed, theſe colonies would 
y too near neighbours, and attempt to diſpoſſeſs, or ſub- 
| one another: this introduced the ſcience of war; and 
n, as the Greek language proves, their Ethics grew mili- 
„ and Virtue itſelf, and the degrees of goodneſs were de- 
u from courage and conduct in war.h After that a more 
ed ſtate of things in Greece gave leiſure to Philoſophy; 
ich employed itſelf firſt in the inveſtigation of Nature 
m Thales down to Socrates, under whom it began to be 

| applied 
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(#3 
applied to Morals. Now the maxims and cuſtoms hie 
had been handed down and implicitly received, were broug 


to an examen, reduced to ſome principles, od ethics wer 


reformed by the bea auty of actions reſulting from the gt 


Ines 


harmony, and proportion of things; whence, inſtead of th 


martial Agi u, was ſubſtituted the philoſophical 20 #42), 1 
handſome or well proportioned action. It received a differen; 
lour or form in the different ſchools, according to the end che 
propoted, or the ſummun bonum at which they aimec 11 
credit, reputation, and honour reflected from the action n 
on the doer of it, derived to tlie Romans from the Peri 

tetic ſchool, appears to have been their idea of morality, 


their HoxEsTUM, or Honcurably done. 


But theſe principles were too vague to ſettle moralit 
and too feeble to enforce the practice. And indeed to ta 
our meaſures implicitly from common eſteem, is to root 
the eternal foundations of morality to build it on the mod 
of fancy. The Hebrew expreſſions are much more ed 
to obey God's voice, to hearken to HIS words, to walk in n 
ways : theſe direct us to preciſe determinate duties, 
at the ſame time lay open our obligation to practiſe then 
which ſhews the advantage the Jews had beyond the rei 
the world in that God fhexwed his Words unto ac, | 
Statutes, and his Tudgments unto Iſrael ; while the Heath 
had not ſuch knowledge of his laws, Their philoſophers wi 
aware that morality, as defined by them, wanted a ſuffici 
authority to make it of any uſe; and therefore conſtai 
inſorm us, that it is the mind and reaſon of the Almight 
and upoa the evidence of tradition tell us, that it was C 
covered by divine revelation to the primitive legiſlators. 

2 | II. 1 


1 

II. But as ſome men diſbelieve a God, or his Providence, 
they muſt be very ignorant of the moral Law, and its Obli- 
tions; it was therefore neceſſary to delineate to ſuch their 
Duties afreſh, and to bind thoſe Duties on them by more 
immediate ſanctions. Human laws, an earthly tribunal, and 
tmporal coercions are abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe, who ac- 
knowledge no divine rule of right and wrong, who plead to 
he juriſdiction of the Univer/a] Fudge, and who laugh at 
ure rewards and puniſhments. | 


we 


181 


Again, too many are ſo partial to their own vicious incli- 
utions, as to exempt themſelves, in their particular circum- 
ances, from the obligation of the law; or at leaſt venture 
won the tranſgreſſion, in hopes, either that God does not 
ke, or may forget it, or is too good to puniſh, or may be 
umpounded with by ſome means or other: ſuch men re- 
ure more particular directions, and threats of more de- 
tmined puniſhments than the moral law can furniſh, 


Others, acknowledging their obligation in general, yet 
king left to their diſcretion, as to the time and manner, 
keeive themſelves with a general intention of diſcharging 
„ yet never find a proper time to do fo in any manner: 
ih perſons make it expedient to reſtrain the natural liber- 
tes of mankind, and preſcribe ſeveral circumſtances in 
temſelves indifferent; ſuch as modes of religious worſhip, 
lief of the poor, and many other inſtances. Farther, the 
ius of a people, the ſoil and ſituation of their country, 


ieir alliances and wars with other nations, and many like 
| 2 circum- 


0 7 ) 


circumſtances, are proper objects of human laws, convenient 
for the proſperity and well being of that particular country, 


Laſtly, to give effect to all theſe laws, it was neceſſary te 
eſtabliſh the forms of claiming and recovering our dues, an; 


of modelling the power of the nation, ſo as to compel, ei 


ther the unwilling to do their duties, or offenders to ſuffet 


the reſentment of the laws. 


Since then human laws are to enforce the practice, 
morality, by making the injunctions of it more clear and py 
ticular, and by adding more immediate ſanctions to it, thy 
conſiſt of two parts, the definitive, preſcribing guid farin 
dum, of which the moral law is the foundation, tho! indi 
ferent points may be ſuperadded as prudent means; and th 
vindictive, appointing to the diſobedient quid patiendum, th 
foundation of which muſt be either God's authority, or man 
conſent, The pillars therefore on which this law Rand 
are, The moral law, and for the ſake of that, ſabmiſlic 
to governors; which St. Peter expreſſes in three duties 
Love the brotherbood, fear God, honour the king. 1 Pet. ii. 17 


As polity comes in aid of morality, it ſhould be our fir 
and great care to acquaint ourſelves well with the principl 
of that; this will more aſſuredly ſecure our conſcientia 
obedience to human laws, and enable them more certain 
to obtain their end, the proſperity of the people. And wit 
out this foundation laid, Tully tells us, civil laws are on 
the ſcience of barretry and chicane,* 


1 


juris natura ab hominis repetenda natura : qui aliter jus civile tradunt, ! 
tam Juſlilic, quam Iitigandi tradunt vias, de Leg. lib. 1. 6. Morality ma; 
8 tra 


1. Let our firſt principle then be the Fear of Gop, + a 
glief of his being and providence, with a due regard and 
donour to be paid him, are the baſis on which the ſtructure 
the Rate is built, Plutarch calls it the cement of ſocie- 
and the ſupport of all legiſlatiye power.“ Which if 
" take away, Tully ſeems inclined to think that even hu- 
zan ſociety itſelf would vaniſh,j It is the ſpirit that per- 
ades the whole, and keeps the parts from diſſolution. The 
reateſt traytor therefore to his king and country is the pro- 
ine ſcoffer, who labours to weaken the obligations of pie- 
„ The religion of our country, with its eſtabliſhed modes 
f worſhip, its outguards and circumſtances of time, place, 
anner, form, and the like, are, in a civil view, worth 
ur moſt ſerious attention, ſo long as ſuch eſtabliſhment 
hall continue. And God forbid we ſhould ever change it 
r the ſuperſtitions of papiſts, the enthuſiaſm of fanatics, or 


ned from its natural fountains in that excellent treatiſe of Biſhop Cumberland de 
bus naturæ: diſcerned in its beauty and decency from Pufendorf: confirmed 
tue approbation and conſent of the wiſeſt nations, in Grotius and Selden: en- 
ed by a divine authority in the Old and New Teſtament. In theſe only do we 
licover it to be a Law, in the reſt it is but Sperulation, or Hiſtoryß. 


| Sit igitur hoc jam principio perſuaſum civibus, dominos eſſe omnium rerum ac 
deratores Deos, eaque quæ gerantur eorum geri ditione ac numine, eoſdemque 
ptume de genere hominum mereri, et, qualis quiſque ſit, quid agat, quid in ſe ad- 
nat, qua mente, qua pietate colat religiones, intueri, piorumque et impiorum 
dere rationem : his enim rebus imbutæ mentes haud ſane abhorrebunt ab utili ac 
ra ſententia . . Utiles autem eſſe has opiniones quis neget, cum intelligat, 
am multa firmentur jurejurando, quantz ſaluti ſint fœderum relipiones ? quam 
utos divini ſupplicii metus a ſcelere revocarit ? quamque ſancta fic ſocietas ci- 
um inter ipſos, Dis immortalibus interpoſitis tum judicibus, tum teſtibus. Ha- 
legis procemium. Tull. de Leg. lib. 2. 7. 


\ Eurexrixoy anmaong Kowwing, xa ruobicias CET (406, 


Lib. 1. de Nat. Deor. F. 2. 
C 2 the 


— — Ä— * 


A. IV. 


19, 


ſerves, quite another ſyſtem of laws ought to be framed 


( 12 ) 
the abſurdities of infidels, on all whom equally God in hie 


juſt judgments has ſent ſo ſtrong a delufion that they ſhy), 
believe a he. Where ſuch care is neglected, as Plato oh 


*« In the times of Rhadamanthus, ſays he, men believed: 
* God and his providence; ſo that by the application q 
e an oath, he decided matters ſoon, and certainly: b 
« now men deny the one or the other, what had its fe 
in his days will have none in ours. Mens opinions con 
cerning the Deity being changed, it becomes — 
change the laws alſo. 


cc 


4 


To ſuch as know themſelves under the obligation of 4 
vine laws, their meaſure of obedience to human laws ma 


be thus ſtated; 


If the laws of man ſhould contradict the laws of G0 
we are to regard the prior obligation, and obey God rather th, 
man : at the ſame time we muſt ſhew a regard to the mag 
ſtrate by a patient ſubmifſion to the penalty they inflict; | 
human laws have an alternative of obedience, aut facerep 
faciendum, aut pati quod patiendum. 


If both injoin the ſame duty, but human law adds a ci 
cumſtance which was before indifferent, we mult diſchary 
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duty in obedience to the divine law, and in the manner 
ſcribed, in obedience to the human law : and if the 
nner preſcribed will not obtain the end, we muſt endea- 
ur as far as we are able (without unlawfully meddling 
th other people's lives, liberties, properties, offices, and 
mforts) to give it all the effect we can by our own diſ- 
non; for a human law enjoining ſo far, is no abroga- 
n of a divine law enjoining farther, 


. To the fear of God we muſt add a Love of the brother- 
. Self-love is that malignant principle, whoſe firſt main- 
ner drew upon him the curſe of Socrates, as it is the root 
deſtruction to a people. I mean not to ſend every pri- 
r man, mechanic and labourer to ſtudy and lay ſchemes 
the public good; they are as little qualified for ſuch em- 
ment, as the novice in the fable to direct and diſpenſe 
influences of the ſun, To them, who cannot ſee how 
dic good communicates to individuals, we may indulge 
attention to immediate recompence. They will ſuffici- 
y ſerve the public by induſtry in their callings, tho' 
r own advantage be the ſole aim: provided, that they 
ld an implicit obedience to thoſe laws of God, of whoſe 
e&diency they may not be competent judges ; © to purſue 
uth with honeſty ;” to enjoy it with temperance ;”” and 
of their abundance to communicate freely to the neceſ- 
of others.” But rapacity, corruption, and injuſtice 
ud be ſtigmatized with infamy wherever they are found. 
ty are the cankers that prey upon the vitals of public 


gectèque Socrates exſecrari eum ſolebat. qui primus utilitatem à natura ſe— 
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et: 1d enim querebatur caput elle exitiorum omnium. 1 ull. de Leg. lib. i. 12. 
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good. 


Ecclus x. 


Deut. i. 


13. 


from one people to another. Where mercenary views are i 


( 14 ) 
good. Becauſe of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and rid 
got by deceit, fays the ſon of Syrac, the kingdom is tray 2 


aim, and ſelfiſh maxims are the principles of acting jy , 
neral, there the conſtitution muſt be haſting to its decli 
For if the public good be left to reſult only from the in, 
viduals each taking care of himſelf, tho' God were hy 
neutral ſpectator, and left ſuch a people to the genu 
iſſue of their own corruption, there is no prudence in la 
no authority in government ſufficient to prevent the m 
to which this inverſion of polity neceſſarily leads. Amy 
ourſelves it has introduced a neceſſity of mending, exp 
ing and multiplying our laws ſo much, that, I belicye, 
find our way back again to the common law, and commu 
neſty, would be one of the greateſt bleſſings we could 
for. For ſuch frequent amendments and explications pri 
only in the event new leſſons for educating mankind in 
ſcience of evaſion ; till diſobedience, grown formidable fr 
its numbers, ſtalks fearleſly abroad, deſtroying like they 
tilence at noon- day, a nuſance to the honeſt ſubject, an 
terror even to the magiſtrate. A ſcene of confuſion 
horror which demands all our care and ſtudies to preve 
eſpecially by example to recommend and infuſe into 
public, a ſpirit of juſtice, and love— for our country ſh; 
ſay ? that is too narrow for a goſpel virtue, —a love of hu 
kind. There is a ductileneſs and pliancy in the manners 
a people, caſily faſhioned by example and imitation, 
this reaſon God commands the rulers to be known am! 

the tribes, i. e. Men of approved characters fit to be ſet Nut 
fore the people as their examples and leaders. AgrecF**© 


( 15 ) 

; Quod , et, ſays Tully in his comment on it, tenemus 
ja; this one rule well obſerved ſecures all we wiſh; for, 
he proceeds, all hiſtory and experience inform us, that 
the chief men of a city are, ſo are the reſt of the citi- 
; and that the example of fin in ſuch men is more per- 
dus than merely the fin itſelf. + 


Which muſt be extended nat only to the king as ſu- 4 


puniſhment of evil doers, and for the praiſe of them that 
well, They are the miniſters of God to us for good. 
e we ſee the end of government, the people's good,” 
| the means of obtaining it, by honouring our govern- 
Give theſe two points their due influence and ſub- 
Intion, and our political principles will be rational and 
The twelve tables, that laboured collection from all 
antient lawpivers, the foundation of the Roman civil, 
| of our own common law, preſerve this idea of govern- 
t very ſtrongly and clearly, where they lay down the 
of government, the welfare of the people. The means 
obtaining it are expreſs'd in two laws, the ſubſtance of 
ch is, Let the governors rule according to the laws, 
the ſubje& pay a ready obedience, the public welfare 
| be ſecured, F But if the ſubject aims at private feli- 
| City, 

ſet WU enim cupiditatibus principum et vitiis infiei ſolet tota civitas ; fic emen- 
et corrigi continentia.—Nam licet videre, g velis replicare memoriam tempo- 
qualeſcunque ſummi civitatis viri fucrint, talem civitatem fuiſſe: quæcunque 


10 morum in principibus exſtiterit, candem in populo ſecutam.— Plus ex- 
quam peccato nocent. de Leg. lib. iii. 13, 14. 


SALUS POPULI SUPREMA LEX ESTO. Finis enim juſti imperii, ut ſa- 
| pientes 


The third rule laid down by St. Peter is, Honour the , pes. ii, 


but alſo to all ſubordinate governors, ſent by him for 4. 


1 
city, by factiouſly diſturbing the public, the public re 
ment, or his own wheel of confuſion, will turn upon him 
or if the governor aims at extending his influence and 
thority by imperiouſly oppreſſing individuals, he will) 
that power, which he endeavours to /tretch tos far, þ 
is a real enemy to his country, Each loſes the end 
imprudently purſues. While the governors, who make 
people's welfare their care, command from the happy 
ject the honour they deſire; and the ſubject by paying 
honour to his governors effectually ſecures the happin: 
wiſhes. Dominion may be the luſt of Gentile rulers, 


| nefits and ſervice to them they rule, muſt be the amb 
7:4. xx. of Chriſtian ones. Whoſoever will be great among yi 
| "0 im be your miniſter : and whoſoever will be chief among 
| let him be your ſervant. Even as the Son of man can : 
to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter, and to give his life 4 k 
fom for many, In return the ſubje& is allowed no lil © 
of obedience to the ſupreme power, whatever is en 
| by that, wherever lodged by conſent, becomes law, 1 


| muſt be complied with either by an active or a paſſir: 
1 dience. 


III. My ſubject leads me in the laſt place to treat of 
ceremonial law : but here I ſhall be extremely brief. 


The moral law was intended to make man happy in 
world and the next. His corruption and perverſenels} 
dangered his loſing both. The civil law was added to ſeſ 


ientes docent, utilitas obedientium æſtimatur et ſalus. Amm. Marcellini x 
1USTA IMPERIA SUNTO. HISQUE CIVES MODESTE ET SINE Ape 
»ATIONE PARENTO. de Leg. lib. iii. 3. 
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tempocal, and the ceremonial was more graciouſly vouch- 
ſaſed to ſecure his eternal happineſs, notwithſtanding that 
corruption and perverſeneſs, For this purpoſe in the ful- 
neſs of time Chriſt appeared in our nature, to be our repre- 
ſentative, to atone for our ſins by his meritorious death, 
and thereby diſcharge our obligation to puniſhment. To 
direct mens hopes to this atonement, before the incarnation, 
the whole world was educated in the doctrine of ſacrifices ; 
z rite, which unleſs divinely inſtituted for that end, was 
anazing in itſelf ; and more ſo, that it fo univerſally pre- 
wiled, and that it as univerſally ceaſed after the true ſacri- 
ice appeared. Afterwards, the whole ceremonial law was 
rerfefted ; collected from the patriarchal rituals, and ſuch 
xiditions as were neceſſary to make it anſwer the end and 
deſign of being a ſchoolmaſter to lead men unto Chriſt, and to 
keep alive. their hopes and expectations of the Meſſias. A 
commemoration of this bleſhng is as neceſſary now to us, 
n remembrance of him. who has died for us, and to ſhew 
forth to all ſucceeding ages his important death, till he comes 
to finiſh the work of our redemption, 


But is not this an encouragement to break the moral law, 
ſeeing the pardon of our tranſgreſſions againſt it is already 
ſcaled? No; Chriſt came not to deſtroy the law and the pro-“ 
phets, but to fulfill them, to compleat and perfect them. (I.) 
Enacting the moral law anew by his authority; (2.) Re- 
ſtoring the ſpiritual ſenſe, which the Jewiſh doctors had 
commented away, and the Heathens had loſt; (3.) Mak- 
ing the obſervance of it the terms of our acceptance; (4.) 
Encouraging future obedience, notwithitandtng paſt tran- 
greſſions, by the aſſurance of conditional pardon ; ( 5.) Ex- 
2 D citing 


1 
citing us to it bythe lively motives of love and grätitud 


(6.) Affording us aſſiſtance fot the eaſier diſcharge of it, 
the aids of the Holy Spirit; and after all (y.) Accepti 


v, 3: our ſincere endeavours inſtead of perfect obedience, / Do 


then make void the law through * 2 God forbid : ns; 
ee the law, 


The good Chriſtian i is i tee the beſt moraliſt a 
the beſt fübject. May we all under the happy influences 


Pom, il. theſe glad dings! 'of the goſpel learn to render to all th 
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dues; and by making it the ſteady principle, and paſſion 
our lives to give glory to God on high, promote peace 
earth, and bear a conſtant good will towards men, may 
behave with dignity 3 in thoſe truſts and offices to which Go 
providence appoints us here; and hereafter, through t 
mercies of our Saviour atoning for our errors, infirmiti 
imperfections, and malicious ſins repented of and forſak: 
receive the raviſhing approbation, of Well done, good 


- faithful ſervant, enter thou into the j 70 of thy LoRD, 
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